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so much beneath him, and a stranger! How 
much more reason have I, then, to cherish his 
memory with fond affection, seeing that the close 
relationship into which we were thereafter drawn 
only called forth, long as he lived, increasing 
proofs of his excellence ? 

One gratification, I have written. Why should 
I be ashamed to reveal that another pleasure was 
mine—though a short-lived one then; I saw my 
young preserver, Penrhyn Clifford. It was but 
for a minute; and when I afterwards suspected 
that that short interview dwelt more on my mind 
than prudence would have dictated, give me credit, 
dear reader, that I tried to forget—no, not to 
forget—but to banish the feelings interwoven with 
that memory. It was somewhat of a struggle; 
but reason, and, let me also hope, religion, came 
to my aid; and I trust my life would not have 
been consumed with a hopeless passion, even 
though But enough of this: I did not 
take up my pen to write a love story ; and I must 
hasten on to the close of my narrative. If I write 
hurriedly, fragmentarily, and abruptly as I pro- 
ceed, I trust to be pardoned: who could pass 
through the scenes I witnessed without agitation P 

If any one could have vied with my friend and 
protectress in uniform kindness to a poor depend- 
ent orphan, it was her husband, General Roskin. 
He behaved to me with chivalrous courtesy, as 
well as with friendly delicacy. Nevertheless, I 
could never divest myself, in his presence, of the 
uncomfortable idea that he was more to be feared 
than loved. I felt this to be almost ungrateful ; 
but it was involuntary. 

He was a’man of strong passions. I do not 
wonder, however, that my father had liked him, 
for there was, I am persuaded, in his mind much 
that was noble im sentiment; and probably the 
unamiable traits of his character were ‘not so 
obvious to a military comrade and friend as to a 
timid girl. 

Doubtless, General Roskin was ambitious ; but 
his ambition kept him back from the low and 
disgusting vices to which so many Russian boyards 
were addicted. Doubtless, also, he was stern and 
revengeful, or this history would not have been 
written. That he was tyrannical to his serfs, is 
but to say that he was the almost irresponsible 
owner of human chattels. 

One day the General returned to his hotel, from 
a ride in the city, foaming and almost inarticulate 
with rage. He had been, as he said, grossly 
insulted in the streets ; and it was with difficulty 
that the Barina could pacify him. I little ima- 
gined, then, who was the against whom he 
vowed such bitter vengeance:. F learned, however, 
that the poor painter-serf, Ivanoff, had in some 
way been mixed up in the , and that his 
degradation was decided on with little ceremony 
or apparent emotion. Evidently, he was too far 
beneath the human sympathies of his owners, 
either of pity or of anger, to be thought worthy 
of much serious consideration. 

A few days later, and the wrath of the General 
was renewed. He had been thwarted in some 
ambitious project; and at the moment that he 
fancied success was certain, an enemy had stepped 
in between him and the Empress, and turned her 
smiles into frowns and banishment. I understood 





little of these matters then, though they passed 
immediately before me; and the readers of this 
history understand them now without any further 
explanation on my part. 

And so we returned to Semeonovskoye, the 
Barina filled with natural indignation at the treat- 
ment her husband had received at court; the 
General, moody and silent; poor me, wondering 
at all these mysterious movements ; and the long 
train of attendant serfs, cowering beneath the 
angry glances and harsh words of their master 
and mistress. I did not know at the time that in 


one of the kibitkas which followed the gorgeous 
travelling carriage of General and Madame Roskin, 
was an unhappy prisoner, manacled, bleeding from 
wounds of recent and undeserved severe punish- 
ment, and broken-spirited: that prisoner was 
Alexey Ivanoff. 


CHAPTER LV. 
FEODORA’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED.—THE 

CONSCRIPTION. 
An oppressive gloom seemed to hang over Semeo- 
novskoye after our return from St. Petersburg ; not 
so much, however, in the outward aspect of the 
Barina and her husband, as in undefinable looks 
of crushed manhood in the serfs. The season was 
beautiful; all appearances of winter were gone, 
and all around was smiling in the freshest verdure 
of early spring; but in the frequent excursions 
through different parts of the estate in which I 
accompanied Madame Roskin, no smiling faces 
were seen, but crouching forms and downcast 
countenances instead. 

Mava one day whispered to me as a great secret, 
that the General , since his return, increased 
the obrok of all his serfs; and that this was the 
cause of the universal discontent. It was one 
eause, doubtless, but not the only camse : nor do 
T now think that the oppressions under which the 
poor people groaned, and the false accusations to 
which, as I firmly believe, they were subjected, 
by the starosta Vassilevitch, for the purpose of 
adding to his ill-gotten wealth, or instigated by 
the basest of human passions, were fully known 
to General Roskin. 

Poor Natalia! I saw her daily, and could but 
mark the ravages which grief and care were 
making on her eountenance. But I did not know, 
at that time, all the causes she had for sorrow. 
It was kept from me, because I was so romantic 
and sensitive, I suppose, and because I had such 
strange notions about freedom, perhaps, that her 
lover Ivanoff was on the estate—at a distant 
corner of it—undergoing a continuance of punish- 
ment in fearfully severe manual labour, in chains 
and degradation. But Natalia knew this; and 
she also knew that the inflexible will of her mis- 
tress had doomed her to a hated union with the 
abominable starosta, and that the wedding day 
was hastening on. 

I had heard much of this starosta, but I had 
never seen him, when, one morning, he was 
announced, and, instead of receiving orders to 
wait his master’s leisure in the apartment which 
the General was pleased to call his library, he was 
commanded into the room where we sat at break- 
fast. 

Let me confess that I was curious to see the 
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man whom the Barina had selected for the hus- 
band of Natalia. One glance was enough to 
jnerease my compassion for the poor girl; for I 
had rarely seen a countenance on which the charac- 
ter of low cunning and brutalizing vice was more 
visibly impressed. He was, as I have said, of 
middle age. His stature was short; his forehead 
low and retreating, his eyes dull and glossy—I had 
almost written fishy; and the projecting lower 
jaw, terminating a countenance in which there 
was no one favourable feature, indicated—so a 
physiognomist would have said—strong animal 
propensities. I was no physiognomist; but in 
the coarse, thick lips of Vassilevitch, and the glare 
of his repulsive eyes, I could but read indications 
of those gross indulgences to which Russian boors 
were, at that time, too generally addicted. 

He entered the room with a curious mixture of 
embarrassment and assurance, bowing low to the 
General, still lower to the Barina and myself. 

Ihad previously noticed that the General was 
unusually disturbed; and his first salutation to 
the starosta was so stern, that the man started 
and trembled violently. 

“How many roubles didst thou receive as a 
, for letting his son escape 
the last conscription P” 

“Excellency—as I hope —— 

“Peace, Vassilevitch ! as if I did not know thee 


beast! Don’t 
Czarina wants soldiers. 

“Another levy, and so soon!” interposed the 
Barina. “ You told me not of this, General. It | 
is sudden.” 

“T knew it only yesterday, when I received the 
Empress’s commands. I owe it to Potemkin ; but 
no matter. I have a long account to settle with 
him hereafter. Meanwhile the Czarina must be 
obeyed. A week hence, Vassilevitch,” he con- | 
tinued, turning to the steward, “thou wilt have | 
twenty men ready to join the army.” 

The starosta bowed. “ It is a short notice, Ex- 
cellency.” 

“Thou wilt have to use the more diligence. See 
to it that thou gettest rid of the worthless and 
disaffected ; and, hark ye! thou lovest the chink | 
of roubles ; but see to it that thou actest discreetly 
in the matter of bribes.” 


answer me; but listen. The 


” 


better humour than he found him, as thongh the 
great man had been gratified with the exercise of 
his power of exciting fear. 

But that poor Natalia, with all her accomplish- 
ments and her many good qualities, and her pre- 
occupied heart, should be doomed to be the wife 
of such a man as the starosta! I knew how vain 
it was to reason, to entreat, to appeal to the kindly 
and compassionate feelings of the Barina; but I 
made one more effort that day to alter her deter- 
mination. Of course I was unsuccessful; I knew 
that I should be. 


The following week was a busy week with the 
starosta; whether or not he bore in mind his 
master’s warning, I cannot tell. I only remember 
that the day arrived, and the recruits were mar- 
shalled in front of the mansion previous to being 
| marched off to join their regiment. It was a 
bright morning, and the General invited Madame 
and myself to step with him upon the lawn to 
| inspect the conscripts. I would gladly have de- 
| clined the proposal ; but it seemed expected of the 
ladies to make the poor fellows some small present 
before starting, and we therefore accompanied the 
, General, followed by our maids. 

A sadder sight I had seldom seen than that. 
The men were to the lowest degree dejected, as 
well as sullen; and surrounding them were wives, 
mothers, sisters, and perhaps lovers, clinging to 
them and filling the air with their loud cries. 
There was cause enough for grief at the breaking 
asunder of these family ties; for thenceforth, they 
well knew, they should never meet again. In al- 
most every mstance a serf, who is sent off his 
owner’s estate as a soldier, exchanges grinding and 
degrading oppression for that which is yet more 
grinding, if not more degrading, and thencefor- 
ward is finally lost to all whom he may have loved. 
So repulsive, as I have understood, is the thought 
of being a soldier to a Russian boor, that not un- 
frequently suicide is committed to avoid the doom ; 
and very often the new recruits are driven from 
their homes, chained and manacled like criminals, 
to prevent their escape on the way. It is not to 
be wondered at, thérefore, that the starosta on 
whom the power of selection may rest, seldom fails 
to reap a plentiful harvest of bribes from such of 





“ Excellency,” again stammered Vassilevitch, | 
turning very pale, and expressing by deprecatory | 
gestures, as well as he was able, his simulated hor- | 
ror at being thought capable of such an iniquity, | 
“it pleases your Excellency to jest with his poor | 

| 


servant. Your Excellency knows Yakov Vassile- 


| vitch better.” 


* Because,’ continued General Roskin, without | 
deigning the slightest notice of the man’s dis- | 
dlaimer, “it would cost me nothing to make a | 


| Soldier of thee. Thou art not too old yet; and | 
| then thou wouldst lose thy young wife.” | 


The grovelling official cast himself at the feet of | 


_ his master, and besought his mercy, energetically | 
| Protesting his innocence of all wrong-doing, and | 


Pleading his faithful services. 
“Enough, Vassilevitch,” resumed the General | 


| ™ unmoved tones; “I only warn thee. Now, | 


g0;” and, glad to escape so easily, the starosta | 
shuffled from the room, leaving the General in a | 


his fellow serfs as are able to offer them, whenever 
a fresh conscription is levied. 

I have said that the poor conscripts were sur- 
rounded by weeping, sorrow-stricken relatives. 
There was one exception, however. Standing apart 
from the rest was a young man, of noble counte- 
nance and figure, whose keen, bright, pale blue 
eyes shot glahces of indignation, as it seemed to 
me, at his master, and whose pale quivering lip 
was curled in scorn. I know not why I was at- 
tracted to this solitary unfortunate, except that he 
was solitary ; and while I was yet looking at him 
with interest, and had just made the discovery 
that while the limbs of his comrades were free, his 
hands were fastened together behind his back—a 
piercing shriek from behind caused me suddenly 
to turn in alarm, and to see Natalia sink to the 
ground in a swoon. Madame Roskin turned also, 
and her face was flushed with vexation. 

“ The fool'sh child!” she exclaimed, half Jaugh- 
ing and half angrily, “let her be taken away.’ 
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And, at her bidding, two or three female serfs 
8 from the crowd, and bore the insensible 
girl into the hall. 

Meanwhile, Mava had crept close to me, as I 
stood somewhat apart from the General and the 
Barina. She was trembling with excitement, per- 
haps with sympathy. 

“You know not what ails Natalia, dear lady 
mine,” she whispered. 

No, Mava. Poor Natalia !—what is it ?” 

“She has seen the last of her old lover. 
he is to be made a soldier.” 

It was too true. The manacled young serf was 
Alexey Ivanoff, the painter, whose works, as I have 
since understood, were then adorning the palace 
walls of the Czarina,and whose freedom the Czarina 
herself had once requested of his master. 

I looked at him again. He was deadly pale ; 
but not a muscle of his countenance moved. Yet, 
methought, if determined vengeance—that awful 
passion, which is not for man to harbour—was ever 
marked on the features of man, I saw it then. 
Perhaps General Roskin saw it too; for he turned 
away almost with a shudder. I marked it well; 
and I heard him whisper in a low tone to the 
starosta afterwards, “ See that the scoundrel Ivan- 
off - taken care of; there is mischief in his looks 
to-day.” 


See, 


CHAPTER LVI. 
FEODORA’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED.—NATALIA’S 
WEDDING. 
Born the General and Madame Roskin were 
fond of excitement, and their enforced retirement 
to the country estate was enlivened, through seve- 
ral weeks of summer, by a constant succession of 
visitors, of whom I have nothing to record, save 
that the Russian ladies to whom I was introduced 


had but little to vary their conversation beyond 
matters of dress and fashion, private scandal, and 
French novels; and that many of the gentlemen 
were addicted, as I was told, to deep drinking and 
high gambling. There was no lack of amusement, 


however. General Roskin had a stud of English 
racehorses, of which he was proud; and riding 
and racing were subjects on which he was eloquent, 
as well as gave occupation to time, which would 
otherwise have hung heavily on his visitors’ hands 
and his own. 

Meanwhile I endeavoured, as far as I was able, 
to fulfil my engagements with my protectress and 
friend, and incurred some gentle remonstrances for 
the unnecessary attention I insisted on giving to 
the education of the little Katrina. Alas! it was 
the only way in which I could repay the kindness 
I received ; and very often I reproached myself— 
when almost overwhelmed with the lavish and 
generous attentions of the Barina—that my heart 
was so heavy within me. 

My heart was heavy ; and when I remembered 
my father, his kind and wise counsels, it was full 
almost to utter despondency. But I did not de- 
spond. I had my father’s well-worn Bible; and 
I could—how shall I sufficiently thank God that, 
amidst so much that was adverse to the progress 
of-heart-religion, that I conld—pour out my soul 
in prayer and supplication. Thus when my heart 
was overwhelmed within me, I was led to the 
Rock that was higher than I, and I was com- 





forted and helped. But I will not write of 
myself. 

My heart was heavy, too, for the poor serfs 
around me, especially for Natalia. Since the day 
on which Ivanoff was ignominiously dragged away 
from the estate, 2 strange alteration had been no- 
ticed in her. Her grief had given way to an air | 
of levity, very foreign to her general character. 
She seemed to have forgotten her lover. 

“ T told you it would be so, my sensitive plant,” 
said Madame to me one day, when the serf-girl 
had been more than usually exuberant in her 
gaiety. “Natalia is very happy, you see, now. 
The silly child! she will be well off when she is 
married to the starosta.” 

“O, dear Madame, my friend!” burst from my 
lips before I was aware I was speaking, “ I cannot 
bear to think of such an ill-assorted match. Let 
me, even now, entreat you to revoke your deter- 
mination.” 

The Barina smiled. “ You never will under- 
stand the nature of our serfs, I fear,” she said. 
“ But listen; you shall know from Natalia’s own 
lips how greatly you are mistaken in her feelings ;” 
and she called the girl from the next apartment. 

“Come hither, golubtchik, and tell Mademoi- 
selle Graham what you think of your lover, the 
starosta.” 

The girl burst into a low musical laugh. “ Ba- 
rina, the starosta is’—she seemed to hesitate for 
a phrase—* quite a nobleman.” 

My friend looked at me significantly and nod- 
ded. “And you are quite content to be the sta- | 
rosta’s bride ?” 

Natalia clapped her small hands as though in 
absolute ecstacy, and laughed more loudly. “ Par- 
don, lady, pardon; but I shall be so happy, Ma- 
dame dear.” 

“ Enough,” said my friend, “ you shall be mar- 
ried soon ; and you have, of course, quite forgotten 
that rebellious painter, Ivanoff ?” 

“Quite, lady, O quite—quite forgotten Aim,” | 
replied Natalia, demurely crossing her hands upon | 
her bosom, and bending low before her mistress. | 

“You are a good girl, Natalia,” said the Ba- 
rina, “and you will make an excellent wife. Now, 
go;” and she went away, but her soft musical | 
laugh still rang in my ears, and the wild fire of | 
her eye burnt into my heart. | 

“ What think you now, my dear friend ?” asked | 
Madame. “ Are you convinced ?” il 

“Tam convinced—convinced that poor Natalia 
is hopelessly insane—mad.” : 

“Our serfs never are troubled with insanity, 
love,” said my friend, with a look of wonder at 
my strange perversity of judgment, perhaps ; and, 
taking up a piece of delicate embroidery on which 
she had been employed, the conversation ended, a3 
all such conversations had ended, in each retaining 
her own opinion. 


Mad or not mad, Natalia’s wedding-day came 
at last. Iwould fain have shrunk from witnessing 
the ceremony, as I had absented myself from the 
betrothment, but it would have pained if not of- | 
fended Madame Roskin, who, now that poor Na- | 
talia was amenable to her wishes, seemed as 
though she could not be too lavish of kindness to- | 
wards her, and who was bent on giving an éelct | 
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to the wedding, unusual to such occurrences among 
the serfs. It was, in short, to be a grand gala 
day on the estate. 

Early in the morning we were aroused by the 
ringing of bells in the village church, which, if 
not so musical as the bells of many a village 
church in England, were certainly more noisy ; 
and, ere long, many hundreds of the serfs had 
assembled in the spacious park-like grounds sur- 
rounding the mansion. If not happy, they were 
noisily merry ; for it was one of the rare occasions 
on which severity was relaxed, and expectations of 
gifts and good cheer were excited. 

I have elsewhere said that the Barina, with all 
her national and educational prejudices, was not 
an illiberal mistress; and the gifts she this day 
distributed among the female serfs, especially the 
young unmarried women and the children of the 
married families, must have cost a large sum ; and, 
sad at heart as I was, I could but be amused, and 
even excited, by the eagerness and passionate volu- 
bility with which the poor people thanked their 
mistrgss—honouring her with so many hyperbo- 
lical titles of respect and dignity and affection, 
that a Russian only could remember, to say no- 
thing of pronouncing them, and which, if repeated, 
would sound almost ridiculous to English ears. It 
was amusing, too, to see the little half-naked, shoe- 
less urchins, dancing, tumbling, and rolling on the 
grass, in utter oblivion of the future sorrows in 
for them, and the slavery to which they were 

orn. 

But I will not dwell on these scenes, nor on the 
rougher sports in which the men were encouraged 
by the General ; neither need I detain the reader 
over the abundant dinner to which all—men, wo- 


| men, and children—were summoned at mid-day, 


and the plentiful potations of strong drink in 


| which many of them indulged to semi-intoxication. 





Such scenes as I witnessed would not, I fear— 
with similar opportunities for sensual indulgence 
—be absent on such an occasion in countries nearer 
home than Russia. 

In the midst of these proceedings, my old ac- 
quaintance, the priest Petrovitch, made his ap- 
pearance. I had ere this learned more of his cha- 
racter, and could not help looking on him with 
distrust. That he had intercepted Mr. Penrhyn’s 
generous gift to me, and appropriated it to his 
own use, was certain; but such a slip would have 
been thought little of in Russia in those days, 
even if proved, and the liberality of Madame Ros- 
kin had prevented my suffering inconvenience from 
the priest’s dishonesty. But, besides this, I could 
but gather that he was an unprincipled voluptuary ; 
and I had reason to suspect that for some selfish 
ends he had prompted the severity of his patrons, 
the Roskins, towards the unhappy serf-painter. 
But this is a digression. 

The marriage ceremony was to be performed by 


| the priest Petrovitch ; and, after the feasting was 


| concluded, the party immediately 
| ceeded to the village church. 


concerned pro- 


Until this hour I had not seen Natalia. She 


| made her appearance richly dressed, and attended 
by bridesmaids, of whom Mava was one, in very 


gy attire. I narrowly watched her, and was more 
firmly convinced that her reason, if not entirely 
overthrown, was miserably shaken. The unmean- 





ing smiles which decked her beautiful counte- 
nance, overshadowed occasionally by looks of pain- 
ful embarrassment, as though she were trying to 
comprehend the scenes in which she was engaged, 
and could not succeed; and, more than all, the 
wild and wandering glances of her eyes, which had 
exchanged their character of softness for that of 
fierce excitement, were signs of madness too mani- 
fest to be misunderstood. Her owners saw them 
not, however, and the ceremony proceeded. Let 
me briefly describe it. 

At the church door the starosta—who had joined 
the procession in magnificent apparel, which sat 
uneasily upon him, and only threw out into greater 
relief his natural ugliness, and who, moreover, had 
evidently been drinking freely—the starosta, I 
say, was asked by the priest if he were related to 
the bride by any tie of consanguinity ; and, being 
answered in the negative, the same question was 
put to poor Natalia. 

“ Dost thou enter on this holy engagement of 
thy own free will?’”’ demanded the priest, first of 
the bridegroom, who gave the expected reply, and 
then the question was repeated to the bride. 

Let me acknowledge that I bent forward, lis- 
tening eagerly for the reply, expecting—and, shall 
Isay, half hoping—that the poor girl would even 
then muster reason and courage to avoid or post- 
pone the hateful alliance. But I listened in vain. 
A low muttered sound from her lips was taken as 
the matter-of-course response, and then the party 
was admitted into the building. 

A bible and crucifix were placed before the bride 
and bridegroom; and large lighted wax tapers, 
decorated with ribbons, were put into their hands, 
to be held while certain prayers were recited. 
Then the wedding ring was placed by the starosta 
on the finger of Natalia; and they were man and 
wife. 

Other ceremonies succeeded ; but I was heart- 
sick and turned away to hide my tears; and I 
remember only that the priest presently tied 
together the hands of the bridegroom and bride 
with silken bands, and placed chaplets of flowers 
on their heads, leading them thus bound and 
coroneted three times round the altar, followed 
by the bridesmaids. During this ceremony, the 
choristers chanted a hymn; the wedding party 
then returned to the mansion; and the day con- 
cluded with the introduction of poor Natalia to 
her new home amidst a shower of fireworks, and 
the coarse jests of the serf population. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


FEODORA’S NARRATIVE CONTINUED.—THE 
CATASTROPHE. 


BeroreE the summer was ended I had accustomed 
myself to occasionally visiting the cottages of the 
villagers. Madame Roskin rallied me a little on 
my peculiar taste ; and I believe that she was not 
displeased that I took an interest in the human 
property of her husband; and she gave me carte 
blanche for necessaries and luxuries for the sick 
or distressed. So, accompanied by Mava, I not 
unfrequently went into the village. It was not 
extraordinary, therefore, that I paid many visits 
to poor Natalia. 

The village of Semeonovskoye consisted of a 
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single street of cottages, built principally of rough | nessed—the hope in death—the sorrow Natalia 
stone. The house of the starosta was an exception | had endured—the miseries which must attend | 


to this rule: it was of massive timber, and was, 
in other respects, a superior dwelling to the sur- 
rounding habitations. 
character of the husband, and the sacrifice of her 
early affections, Natalia’s position might have 
been even enviable, and there were, in fact, more 
to envy than to pity her. Even Mava wondered 
why she should not be happy. 

It was not long, however, before she had to 
endure the brutal treatment which a husband of 
such a stamp as the starosta might be expected to 
exercise towards a wife. Let me pass over this 
in silence; mercifully, poor Natalia was partly 
oblivigus to her deep degradation, for, as I had 
foreseen, her mind sank beneath the weight of her 
sorrows ; and the time of her bodily sufferings was 
drawing to a close. 

The dire scourge of humanity fell upon her ; 
within a few weeks of her ill-fated marriage, she 
was fast sinking in consumption ; and then, as her 
body declined and her thin face and shrunken limbs 
told of the near approach of death, her mind cast 
off its burden, or rose superior to it, and was 
aroused from its torpor. 

It was then that I daily visited the unhappy 
serf-wife, and, seated by the side of her couch, 
while I mingled my tears with hers, strove to 
point her to the dying Saviour for pardon, to the 
risen Lord for justification. She listened at first 
with a strange wild look of wonder; but soon was 
this exchanged for joyful comprehension of the 
way of eternal life. And then, how eagerly she 
drank into her thirsty soul the full stream of 
divine love, I will not venture to describe. Let 
it suifice for me to say that she heard, and her full 
heart responded to, the full and free invitations of 
the blessed volume of grace and truth—‘ Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters : 
and he that hath no money, come ye, buy and 
eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price !’”—and to the loving call of the 
Redeemer of the world—‘‘ Come unto ME all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden; and I will give 
you rest!” 

And by the bedside of the dying Natalia did I 
learn more of the power of faith to triumph over 
sorrow and suffering and death and the grave, 
than books have eyer taught me. 

One evening a message reached me that my 
poor serf-friend wished to see me. I had not left 
her many hours before; but I hastened to obey 
the summons, accompanied as usual by Mava. 
We found the starosta absent; (indeed he had 
seldom been at home when I visited Natalia ;) 
and the few hours which had intervened had 
wrought a striking change in the dying one. 
She was past the power of speech;—she was 
evidently entering into, nay, passing through, 
the dark valley of the shadow of death. Ere long 
she died, her head resting on my arm, and my 
hand clasped in hers. 

It was a bright calm night; and the moon- 
beams cast a silvery light through the glades of 
forest trees as we returned from the village to the 
mansion, after leaving the corpse of the death- 
emancipated young serf to the care of two women. 

I felt strangely excited; the scene I had wit- 


Apart from the personal | 





| upon a state of slavery—the solemnity of death— 


anticipations of a resurrection from the dead and 
a future judgment—grief—joy—all this and 
more crowded strangely into my mind; while 
Mava, like a timid, frightened bird, clung closely 
to my side. 

Suddenly, a rustling among the tall grass of a 
near thicket startled me, and drew from Mava an 
alarmed shriek. I would have quickened my 
pace ; but the poor girl hung closer to me, and, 
the next moment, a man sprang forward, cast 
himself at my feet, seized my hand, and kissed it 
again and again with passionate earnestness. 

Strange! my alarm was gone. It seemed 
natural, and as though I had expected it: and 
though the face of the kneeling man was hidden 


from me, and though I had seen Alexey Ivanoff | 


only once, and though I had believed, only the 
minute before, that Alexey Ivanoff was hundreds 
of miles from Semeonovskoye, I knew instinc- 
tively it was he, poor Natalia’s former lover ; and 
I spoke to him by that name. 

“ Alexey ! poor Alexey !” 

He lifted his face first; then he rose: it was 
he. ‘ Pardon!” he exclaimed. ‘ Pardon! it was 
involuntary. Friend of my Natalia, forgive me!” 

It was pitiable to see him. His hair had been 
closely cut, in military fashion, but his beard 
hung matted on his bare throat; his countenance 
was ghastly, and. his hollow cheeks told of terrible 
privations: his garments were old, filthy, and 
travel-stained, and bore no resemblance to the 
military uniform which he had worn, His legs 
and feet were bare. All this was distressing ; but 
above all, the glare of vengeance which I had 
before noticed in his keen eye was still there, if 
possible augmented, yet concentrated. 

“ Gentle one,” he said, after a moment’s pause, 
* T have heard of your goodness to—to her. May 
heaven reward you !—you have seen her to-night; 
I watched your steps; I saw you enter; but I 
dared not follow. Tell me—all, all:” and his eyes 
filled with tears—hot, burning tears fell on my 
hand, which he still held. 

I told him all: told him that Natalia was 
beyond the reach of further suffering. At first 
he seemed stunned and bewildered: he did not 
comprehend me. At last the truth broke in upon 
his mind. 

* Dead P—prap!”—Why should I dwell on 
the scene ? He rushed from me at length, and was 
lost in the gloom of the surrounding wilderness. 

The next morning,. the starosta Vassilevitch 
was found, slain, on the threshold of his own 
dwelling, and it was well known that the slayer 
was Alexey Ivanoff: but all search for him proved 
vain; and General Roskin, though at first fear- 
fully excited, treated with contempt the entrea- 
ties of Madame to be on his guard against as- 
sassination. Meanwhile the double funeral took 
place in the village burial-ground, and was at- 
tended with more than usual solemnity. 

Several weeks passed away; and the tragedy 
seemed almost forgotten. A new starosta was 
appointed, and fresh severities—as I was told by 
Mava—were enforced against the recusant serfs 
of the estate. 
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Summer had given place to autumn. I had 
one night retired to rest, and had slept some 
hours, when I was suddenly aroused by a strong 
glare of light, and a tumultuous noise of shouts 
and screams, 
same instant, Mava rushed into my room. ‘The 


contained, and slaying the resisting and unresist- 
ing alike. The serfs were in insurrection. Pre- 
sently, as in one of the changes of a horrible 
dream, I found myself, in safety, in the cold night 
air, warmly wrapped in cloaks, and Mava by my 
side. Then I was in a f¢elega, Mava still with 
me, and a man furiously driving on, on, through 
the darkness of the night. I locked back, and 
saw flames in the distance, and a red lurid glare 
above. 1 remembered then what had taken place ; 
and I called on the man to stop, stop. But he 
hastened on only the faster. 

Were they minutes or hours that intervened ? 
Iknew not then: but presently the pace slackened, 


|| and at dawn of day the ¢elega stopped. I was 


lifted out by the driver, and conveyed into a house, 
but not before I knew myself to be in the town in 
which my father died. I knew the house also ; it 
was alow cabak, kept by a Polish Jew. I entreat- 
ed to be conveyed to the house of the priest, whose 
wife I thought might pity and befriend me: but 
my prayer was unheeded. Nevertheless, the man 
spoke kindly to me; and the daughter of the Jew 
landlord, who was aroused by our arrival, assured 
me of safety and protection. Mava, too, was by 
my side. 





LORD JOHN RUSS<LL’S “LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF FOX.” 


THIRD VOLUME. 


ALMos? two years, with their many books and 
changes, have gone by since we noticed the first 
and second volumes of this work, and promised to 
resume our remarks when the remainder was 
published. Doubtless, the political duties and 
difficulties of the noble editor must aceount for 
this more than common delay, as only the third 
volume is yet before the public. Like its prede- 
cessors, it eonsists chiefly of letters. Its period 
is the most eventful of Fox’s public life—a time, 
moreover, of untiring interest to statesmen, to 
students, and to the world, that of the first French 
revolution. Events which seem to us far off 
history, are corresponded about as the news of 
the day—the decrees of the convention, the 
massacres of Paris, and the defeat of the combined 
army that marched to partition France. Lord 

Granville hopes “that England will keep out of 
the mess ;” Pitt says in parliament, that the 
country may promise itself peace for fifty years; 
and there is all but arranged a coalition between 
him and Fox, of which their partisans out of the 
state circle had no intimation. 

_ The latter was then in the noon of an estab- 
lished reputation for brilliant abilities as a states- 
man and anorator. He lived among great rivals ; 
perhaps the House of Commons never heard more 
eloquence, and certainly the larger share of it 
belonged to the Whig opposition, of which Fox 


I sprang from my bed ; and, at the | 





had become the leader. The names of Burke and 
Sheridan are a host in themselves, and there were 
many of less note, though not little men, who 
rallied round him ; but as the political tragedy of 
Paris deepened, his views, which would now be 


| ealled liberal, and were then termed revolutionary, 
mansion was in flames; and, in every part of it | 
were armed ruftians, plundering the wealth it | 


alienated many a personal and parliamentary 
friend. The heaviest of these losses for opinion’s 
sake was Burke. They had been friends for five- 
and-twenty years; Burke had indeed given Fox 
his first lessons in polities, and when, after a fierce 
dicusssion on French affairs, he told him “ their 
friendship was at an end,” the accomplished orator 
could scarcely reply for tears. Burke showed no 
such feeling, and his conduct, compared with that 
of Fox, appears in a most unfavourable light ; for 
not only did he seem to forget that they had been 
friends, but was always ready to »persecute his 
former colleague. It was an evil time of danger 
and division. The crimes and horrors which 
accompanied the reign of terror in France, fright- 
ened honest and even able men from the defence 
of civil liberty. The consequence was, a state of 
things of which we who live in these better times 
have little idea. Newspapers were suppressed, 
men were prosecuted for the mere expression of 
political opinions, and the hired informer was 
everywhere the acknowledged agent of govern- 
ment. The law of libel was in unmitigated force ; 
there were sedition acts, which forbade all pmblic 
meetings, and a war was commenced to restore 
the Bourbons. 

Against this host of evils, Fox, though left in a 
daily diminishing minority, employed all his elo- 
quence, both in and out of the house; insisting 
on freedom of opinion for every British subject— 
though the views of the aristocratic statesmen 
went by no means so far on that point as the 
maxims of our own day, and on the right of 
nations to manage their internal affairs—a princi- 
ple now in such good repute and practice. 

That Fox did his utmost for peace in a most 
warlike time, is of itself sufficient to make his 
memory honourable. The observations of a man 
far different but scarcely less famous, Robert Hall, 
is appropriately quoted by Lord John. “To the 
honour of Mr. Fox and the band of illustrious 
patriots of which he is the leader, it will, however, 
be remembered, that they stood firm against a 
host of opponents, when assailed by every species 
of calumny and invective; they had nothing to 
expect but the reproaches of the present, and the 
admiration of all future times.” His efforts for 
freedom at home and peace abroad were un- 
successful; motion after motion was lost, the 
ministers’ majorities grew larger every day, and 
Fox retired from politics with the lamentation, 
repeated in many of his letters, “ that there was 
no true love of liberty in the country, or perhaps 
in the world.” For years after, he lived, a country 
gentleman, at his seat, St. Anne’s Hill; but, unlike 
most of the squires of that period, his time was 
devoted to literary studies, as we find by a series 
of letters to Lord Holland, which many a modern 
critic, and author too, might read with advantage. 
They discuss the poets of the classic world and of 
all Europe, from Homer to Lady Mary Montague, 
not forgetting historians, novelists, and writers of 
all sorts. 
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Moreover, Fox was now engaged in the compo- 
sition of his “ History of James the Second’s 
Reign,” a fine literary fragment, which seems te 
have cost him a world of time, considering its size. 
In one letter he says, “ Monmouth would have 
been dead yesterday, but the fine weather saved 
him.” In another, he inquires if any state papers 
or documents exist of those times, and if any cer- 
tainty could be had on what the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth told his grandfather, that Charles 11 in- 
tended to change his measures, but death pre- 
vented him. Here, too, is a characteristic extract, 
telling of the times and the fame that was to over- 
shadow them: “The history has gone on very 
slowly, but it will mend its pace much in the win- 
ter. As to keeping pace, however, with Bonaparte, 
I do not aspire to it; for if the war continues, he 
may conquer half the world before I have de- 
throned king James.” 

Lord John remarks, that among the speeches of 
Fox there are none from 1798 till 1801 ; then the 
prospect of peace drew him from his retirement, 
and he laboured with speech and pen to get the 
“veat consul’s propositions accepted.” The his- 
tory of that short peace is well known, and how 
Fox visited Paris; but, strange to say, his letters 
from the French capital, which appear in this vo- 
lume, are of the most meagre and fragmentary 
kind. There is a notice of Villoison, “the great 
Grecian, whose volubility exceeded belief,’ and of 
Lord Henry, the present Marquis of Lansdowne, 
of whom Fox says, that his father should consider 
all his disappointments compensated in him. The 
much-talked-of conversation with the First Con- 
sul, Lord John passes in a most distant manner 
(surely the critics will ask why); but in a letter 
to Lord Charles Grey we find “ Bonaparte’s tri- 
umph is now complete indeed ; and, since there is 
to be no political liberty in the world, I really be- 
lieve he is the fittest person to be the master.” 

The latter half of the volume consists almost 
entirely of letters to the above-mentioned noble- 
man, who lived to carry the Reform Bill. They 
are filled with party schemes, in which the Prince 
of Wales begins to figure; and there is a letter 
from his royal highness, particularly anxious “ that 
his character should stand clear in the eyes of the 
country.” There are letters on Pitt’s going out, 
on Addington’s coming in, on the cloud which 
darkened George 111’s age, and great anxiety for 
the debate on the evacuation of Malta, that fatal 
question which brought on the war afresh. Then 
Fox is writing of the expected invasion ; that he 
heard “the French were to embark on the 10th, 
and the volunteers in his neighbourhood were 
learning to stand easy every day on the Green, but 
had not a gun or weapon among them.” These 
are followed by lamentations over the decline of 
his party. The Whig party was then indeed at 
alow ebb. “I heard,” says Lord Campbell, in his 
“ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” “old George 
Byng say, at the dinner given to him to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his having sat for Mid- 
dlesex, alluding to these times, ‘It has been as- 
serted that the Whigs would all have been held in 
one coach. This is a calumny—we should have 
filled two.’ ” 

Nobody at that time but Whitbread supported 
Fox in the House; of which, he says, “its insi- 





pidity is beyond conception, and I think it is 
catching ; for the few times I have thought my- 
self obliged to speak, I felt some way as if I was 
speaking like Addington, and I really believe I 
was.” In a letter, dated January 11th, Fox re- 
marks, “ I know not how it is, but criticism is my 
- at this time of the year ;” and complains of 
“ Rogers, the poet, as one too complaisant for that 
exercise.” The fourth volume is promised to con- 
tain the remainder of Fox’s life and letters, which 
his short tenure of office will doubtless make inter- 
esting to the historian and statesman. 





ECHOES OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 
VII.—THE SEVEN BISHOPS AND SACHEVERELL. 
THERE are perhaps no hymns better known in the 
household, the closet, and the church than “ Morn- 
ing, Evening, and Midnight,” by Bishop Kenn, 
** Had he endowed three hospitals, he might have || 
been less a benefactor to posterity.” When dwell- | 
ing in quiet thought upon the sentiment of the | 
hymns, and listening to the plain solemn melo- 
dies to which they are sung, few perhaps think of || 
the pious prelate who wrote them, and fewer still |! 
of his connexion with one of the most exciting | 
scenes ever witnessed even in Westminster Hall | 
—that theatre of surpassing excitement for so || 
many centuries. Kenn was one of the seven bi- | 
shops there tried in 1688, on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion—that event being in no small degree pro- 
duced by this proceeding. He was a man of pure 
devotion and intrepid honesty; and an anecdote 
is told of.his refusing to admit to his lodgings the 
infamous Nell Gwyn, when she accompanied || 
Charles 11 and his court to Winchester. The king, 
instead of resenting his boldness, bestowed on him 

a mitre, giving him the see of Bath and Wells. 

Lloyd, Bishop of St. Asaph, was another of the 
seven, “a proficient in philology, history, philo- 
sophy, and divinity, as if each of these had been 
the sole object of his application.” He was a dis- 
tinguished preacher and controversialist, and mate- 
rially assisted Burnet in his “ History of the Re- 
formation.” 

Turner, Bishop of Ely, was another. He was | 
“an affected writer,” and in no way remarkable | 
except as the early and intimate friend of Kevn. 
Lake, Bishop of Chichester, was another, who, | 
notwithstanding his share in the resistance of || 
James, declared on his death-bed his belief in the || 
doctrine of passive obedience. Trelawney, Bishop || 
of Bristol, was another—a man of ability, “ of polite | 
manners, competent learning,and uncommon know- || 
ledge of the world.” White, Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, was another—a person who seems to have || 
been distinguished only by his connexion with || 
this trial. | 


The leader of the band was Sancroft, Archbishop | 
of Canterbury, whose usually timid and irresolute 


disposition was overcome on this occasion. It is || 
curious that, after being placed, as it is said he | 
was, at the head of the church, because he was of | 
a recluse and meditative turn, and not likely to | 
disturb the court in their designs upon the peo- 
ple, he should appear at the head of a proceeding 
which served so greatly to put an end to the reign || 
of arbitrary power. Refusing to take the oaths at 
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THE ACQUITTAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS. 


the Revolution, he was deprived of his bishopric 
and retired into obscurity, which he preferred to 
the cares and trials of office ; and when living in 
a private house in London, after being accus- 
tomed to Lambeth Palace, it is said he was visited 
by the Earl of Aylesbury, who was affected to 
tears on seeing him come to open his own door. 
“Oh! my good lord,” observed he, “rather re- 
Joice with me; for now I live again.” 

Kenn, Lake, White, and Turner, as well as San- 
croft, after opposing James, proved to be non- 
Jurors under William—advocates of an invariable 
legitimate succession, as well as high churchmen 
—teachers of the divine right of kings and of pas- 
sive resistance, though professing themselves friends 
to toleration. Their conduct as nonjurors was 
more in harmony with their abstract political 





wards king James. That brought them into 
Westminster Hall as culprits, before the tribunal 
of a despotic prince, and so made them popular 
with multitudes of their contemporaries, who, in 
other respects, would not sympathize with them ; 
at the same time it has rendered their names illus- 
trious in the eyes of posterity, notwithstanding 
the repugnance of modern opinion to their con- 
scientiously-cherished maxims. 

James issued a declaration of indulgence on his 
own simple authority; thus, indeed, by relieving 
from penal statutes against religion, conferring a 
benefit, but then doing it at the expense of a fun- 
damental principle—that the king has no power 
to set aside any of the laws of the realm. “ The 
motives of this declaration,” observes Mr. Hal- 
lam, “ was not so much to relieve the Roman 


principles than the course which they pursued to- | Catholics from penal and incapacitating statutes 
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(which were virtually at an end), as by extending 
to the Protestant Dissenters the same full measure 
of toleration, to enlist nnder the standard of arbi- 
trary power those who had been its most intrepid 
and steadiest adversaries.” This declaration James 
commanded the clergy to read in the churches. 
This led to the petition of the seven bishops, who 
prayed for the withdrawment of the order, and 
that no alteration might be made but by consent 
of the whole legislature. The objeetion they felt 
to reading the declaration rested, they said, not on 
any want of duty to the king, nor any want of 
tenderness to the Dissenters, but on the dispensing 
power which it involved, so often declared to be 
illegal. The king was angry at this petition, 
which was soon printed and extensively cireu- 
lated. 

On the day appointed for reading the declaration 
at church, few complied. One clergyman preached 
from the text, “ Be it known unto thee, O king, 
that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image thou hast set up.” Another an- 
nounced, “ My brethren, I am obliged to read 
this declaration, but you are not obliged to listen ;” 
so out the people went, and the minister proceeded 
to repeat the royal decree to empty benches, James 
resolved to proceed against the refractory prelates 
for a seditious libel, into which the crown lawyers 
were to construe the petition. 

The seven bishops were committed to the Tower 
on the 8th of June. They went there by water ; 
and the people, whose sympathies were with them, 
lined the banks and cheered them by the way, ren- 
dering their imprisonment a perfect ovation. “ The 


concern of the people,” says Evelyn, “ was won- 
derful ; imfinite erowds on their knecs begging 
their blessing, and praying for them as they 


passed.” ‘The soldiers of the garrison received 
them most reverently, and went down on their 
knees to beg an episcopal blessing. The seven 
went to the Tower Chapel, it being the time of 
evening prayer, and there the deep excitement of 
the hour was at omee heightened and softened by 
a passage which oceurred in the second lesson, se 
full of comfort and hope to the prisoners : “ I have 
heard thee in a time accepted, and in the day of 
salvation I have succoured thee. Behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is the day of sal- 
vation.” 

All over London and the country the talk was 
of the captives. Ten Nonconformists came as a 
deputation from their brethren, with an address 
of condolence. Twenty-eight peers offered to baal 
them. Messages, too, came from Holland, ex- 
pressing the interest of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange in their fate. 

On the 15th, the bishops were brought to West- 
minster to the Court of King’s Bench. The papal 
nuncio saw the procession, and informs us: “ Of 
the immense concourse of people who received 
them on the bank and followed them to the hall, 
the greater part fell upon their knees, wishing 
them happiness and asking their blessing ; and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury laid his hands on 
those that were nearest, telling them to be firm in 
their faith; and the people cried out that all 
should kneel, and tears were seen to flow from the 
eyes of many.” 

Westminster Hall has raised its huge form 





many a time, like an old rock out of the bosom 
of the sea, as crowds on crowds of excited peo- 
ple have surrounded it. On this occasion the 
ocean of heads was more immense than ever, 
while surges of feeling rose and rolled and 
broke every moment. All London seemed on the 
spot, and all the spirit of the nation concentrated 
there. Within were the lawyers arguing. The 
Attorney-General required the prisoners to plead 
forthwith, to which the counsel for the bishops ob- 
jected. However, the objections were overruled, 
and the bishops put in the plea of “ not guilty,” 
and were then released on bail. This the people 
took for a triumph, and set no bounds to their joy 
when “the seven” came out. Huzzas rent the 
air; the abbey bells rung; the streets were 
thronged all the way the bishops went; bonfires 
were lighted at night ; Roman Catholics were mal- 
treated ; and execrations poured on all false bishops. 

On the 29th of June, the grand trial took place 
in Westminster Hall. One of the most worthless 
men that ever sat on the bench, Lord Chief Justice 
Wright, the protégé of the infamous Jeffreys, 
presided on this oceasion. Oddly enough, Sawyer 
and Finch, two lawyers who had been the state 

tors in the reign of Charles 1, and had 
conducted the proceedings against Lord William 
Russell, now appeared on the side of the prosecu- 
ted; while Williams, the whig advocate, now 
Solicitor-General, with Powis, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and others, acted on the side of the king. This 
strange confusion of parties led uot only to remark 
and raillery among the bystanders, but to fierce 
attack and recrimination among themselves ; one 
charging another with gross inconsistency, and 
each having the best of it in assault and the worst 
of it in defence. Lords and gentlemen attended 
the accused imto eourt, and barons in abundance 
sat ranged in rows beside the judges, severely 
scrutinizing the acts of their lordships, and keep- 
ing Wright in something Ike order; for he did 
not know but that they might be Ais judges before 
long, so that, it is said, he loeked “as if all the 
peers present had halters in their pockets.” Such 
was the deep feeling produced in the audience, 
that there was no maintaining the usual order of 
® court: witnesses and counsel even cheered ; the 
men on the bench could not repress the bursts of 
applause, and did not dare to make an example of 
the offenders. 

The prisoners were charged with writing and 
publishing a seditious libel in Middlesex; but 
neither of those points could be legally proved, 
though the presentation of the petition was admit- 
ted. Indeed, the Chief Justice was about to direct 
a verdict of acquittal, when the imprudent in- 
terruption of Finch gave a new direction to the 
business. Lord Sunderland, president of the 
council, was sent for to give evidenee, and in pass- 
ing down to Westminster Hall, in a sedan chair, 
was exposed to the insults of the mob, who called 
him “a popish dog ;” and when he appeared in 
court, it was with manifest terror. He proved 
the publication according to the indictment. 
Then came a grand struggle as to the lawfulness 
of the king’s dispensing power. Wright tried to 
prevent the discussion of this point, but in vain. 
The counsel for the defence fought it hard, and 
had public opinion with them. 
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“We shall be here till midnight,” exclaimed 
the Solicitor-General. 

“They have no mind to have an end of the 
cause, for they have kept it up three hours longer 
than they have need to have done,” rejoined the 
Chief Justice. “If you say anything more,” he 
added, to the opposing counsel, “pray let me 
advise you one thing: don’t say the same thing 
over and over again ; for after so much time spent, 
it is irksome to all company as me.” 

Williams out-heroded Herod in his course of 
argument, when it came to his turn to reply. 
“The Lords,” he said, “ may address the king in 
parliament, and the Commons may do it; but 
therefore that the bishops may do it out of 
parliament does not follow. I'll tell you what 
they should have done ; if they were commanded 
to do anything against their consciences, they 
should have acquiesced, till the meeting of the 
parliament.” 

The people in the court hissed at this. The 
summing up of the Chief Justice was not so bad as | 
might have been expected ; and on the legal point, | 
as to whether the petition was libellous, there was 
a difference of opinion among the puisne judges. 

At the end of this part of the proceedings, his 
lordship, who presided, said: ‘“‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, have you a mind to drink before you go?” 





To that they had no objection, and therefore wine 
was brought, and they had a glass apiece; after | 
which they were shut up in the dark, without | 
meat or drink, till they could agree on a verdict. | 
The secrets of their prison-house have been told, | 
and we learn that Mr. Arnold, the king’s brewer, | 
opposed the rest all night, and that unaninijty | 
was secured at six o’clock the next morning, by | 
a juryman saying : “ Look at me, I am the largest 
and strongest of the twelve, and before I find such 
a petition as this a libel, here I will stay till I am | 
no bigger than a tobacco-pipe.” 

At nine o'clock the verdict was given, zot 
guilty. Up rose a shout of joy that made the old 
hall ring again, and the echo was prolonged from 
one end of London to the other, and from one end 
of the country to the other. It went rolling along 
the streets and along the river, and when the 
bishops came out, it was caught up, and as they 
entered the barges it burst out afresh. The 
people again knelt down, and begged the bishops’ 
blessing. Money was thrown about to drink 
their healths, and that of the king and the jury. 
There was bell-ringing again, and bonfires again, 
and the pope was burnt in effigy. James was at 
Hounslow reviewing the troops, and, on hearing 
a great noise, asked, “‘ What was the matter?” 

“ Nothing but the soldiers shouting for the ac- 
quittal of the bishops.” 

“Call you that nothing?” he might well ask ; 
“but so much the worse for them,” he insanely 
added. 

The judges on this occasion did not please their 
master. Two were dismissed, and the wretched 
Chief Justice was nigh being cashiered; but he 
kept his seat a little longer, only to lose it at the 
Revolution, and then to be sent to Newgate, where 
he died in a few days of fever, brought on by in- 
tense vexation, He was buried with felons, not 
in a deeent grave, but in a common pit. 





The trial of Sacheverell, in the reign of Queen 


————— 


Anne, was another of the remarkable scenes in 
Westminster Hall; but, while in excitement it 
rivalled the trial of the seven bishops, their 
character and that of the individual who was 
now arraigned were far as the poles asunder. 
Whereas their resistance to arbitrary power was 
on principle, and did honour to their conscientious 
motives, the conduct for which he had now to 
answer was inspired by a morbid craving after 
popularity, mingled with the most rabid fanati- 
cista. The seven bishops for the most part were 
men of learning, piety, and reputation, but Sach- 
everell was as weak, ignorant, unprincipled, and, 
until his violence made him notorious, as obscure 
and unknown a creature as ever entered a pulpit. 
They throughout acted on their own convictions, 
as persons of perfect integrity and honour, but he 
was employed as the tool of a miserable political 
faction, to serve the most selfish and unworthy 
ends. We introduce the trial of Sacheverell as a 
contrast to that of the seven bishops, and we 
would particularly point to the lesson which it 
reads of the worthlessness of popularity, obtained 
by dishonourable means. 

Sacheverell was a clergyman in the Borough—a 
tory and high charchman, with stentorimn voice, 
which he lustily employed in the abuse o.' tolera- 
tion and of the whig party. Employed t. preach 
in St. Paul’s cathedral before the corporation, he 
gave vent to his furious zeal, by denouncing the 
means which brought about the Revolution, by 
condemning those who favoured liberty of con- 
science, by declaring the Church of England to 
be in danger under the existing administration, 
and by vilifying the ministers of her Majesty, 
reprobating their acts, and calling them by odious 
names. The sermon was published, and had a 
large circulation ; when, instead of allowing the 
man’s bombast and rant to die away, the govern- 
ment took steps for his prosecution. The matter 
was dragged before parliament; Sacheverell was 
impeached, and his trial was arranged to take 
place in the hall, renowned for the most momen- 
tous judicial proceedings, and about twenty years 
before rendered increasingly illustrious by its asso- 
ciation with protestant contessors, lights of the 
English Church, in their opposition to popish des- | 
potism. All this was most flattering to the fac- 
tious priest. 

The trial opened on the 27th of February, 1710, 
with a wonderful deal of show and ceremony. 
A box was prepared near the throne for the queen, 
who attended in a private character. On the one 
side of the hall benches were erected for the 
Commons of Great Britain, and accommodations 
were provided for noble ladies and gentlewomen. 
There was a kind of platform raised for the 
managers of the impeachment, and another for 
the doctor and his counsel. There were galleries 
erected at the end for the people, who flocked 
thither in such vast numbers as to excite a dread 
that the whole erection would come toppling down 
upon the heads of those beneath. The noble 
ladies who attended the trial were very much 
afraid lest somewhat in their dress or behaviour 
there should give occasion to the “ Tatler” or 
“Observator ” to turn them into ridicule in its 
papers ; they came thither to see and to be seen, 
or else out of groundless opinion that the Church 
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of England would be ruined by the punishment 
which was to be inflicted upon this one priest. 
The whig ladies and the tory ladies took the 
deepest interest in the trial, and might be easily 
distinguished from each other, at least by prac- 
tised eyes, according to the arrangement of the 
little black patches on their faces, or the colour of 
their hoods—things then among the signs of 
political opinion, as declarative as the cockades in 
the old borough elections. Of the fair bevy on the 
whig side, the Countess of Sunderland, a daughter 
of Marlborough, might be counted a leader, the 
Duchess of Hamilton being one of the most con- 
spicuous dames of the tory chair. 

Several eminent lawyers were employed to 
conduct the prosecution ; Sacheverell also had the 
aid of distinguished counsel, and, moreover, 
Smallridge and Atterbury appeared at his side 
during the trial. Walpole, then rising into fame, 
made an eloquent speech, he being one of the 
managers for the Commons. “I hope,” said he, 
“ that your lordships’ just judgment will convince 
the world that every seditious, discontented, hot- 
headed, ungifted, unedifying preacher (the doctor 
will pardon me for borrowing one string of 
epithets from him, and for once using a little of 
his own language), who has no hope of distin- 
guishing himself in the world, but by a matchless 
indiscretion, may not advance with impunity doc- 
trines destructive of the peace and quiet of her 
Majesty’s government and the protestant succes- 
sion; or prepare the minds of the people for an 
alteration by giving them ill impressions of the 
present establishment and its administration. 
This doctrine of unlimited unconditional passive 
obedience was first invented to support arbitrary 
and despotic power, and was never promoted or 
countenanced by any government that had not 
designs sometime or other of making use of it. 
What, then, can be the design of preaching this 
doctrine now unasked, unsought for, in her 
Majesty’s reign, when the law is the only ruling 
measure, both of the power of the Crown and of 
the obedience of the people ?’’ Sacheverell’s de- 
fence was prepared for him, as it displayed an 
ability of which, every one knew, he was not the 
possessor. The only thing he was master of was 
the noisy elocution with which the arguments and 
appeals in the production were enforced on his 
judges. He called God and the holy angels to 
bear witness to his innocence, at which my Lady 
Sunderland was so shocked and terrified that she 
wept, and her Grace of Hamilton was raised to 
raptures of sympathy and admiration. 

The trial lasted for more than three weeks, dur- 
ing which nothing could exceed the uproarious 
demonstrations made in favour of the doctor by 
the mob. He came daily to the hall, escorted by 
the multitude all theway from the Temple, where he 
lodged, while people crowded balconies and win- 
dows, showering down expressions of regard, some- 
times even substantial presents. He rode in a 
sedan-chair, nodding and bowing like a Chinese 
mandarin. One day, when the Queen was going 
to witness the proceedings, the populace gathered 
round her chair, crying out, “Bless your ma- 
jesty and the church! we hope your majesty is 
for Dr. Sacheverell!’” Members of parliament, 
going along in their coaches, were sometimes 





forced to take off their hats, and cry, “ Sacheverell 
for ever!” Party was pitted against party. It 
was 2 trial of political strength between the two 
grand political divisions of the country, and the 
Tories, having got the mob on their side, failed 
not to encourage their boisterous enthusiasm. 
But that enthusiasm rose to an excess and took 
a direction which at last frightened its instigators, 
for a tremendous riot occurred. Meeting-houses 
were attacked, and an episcopal chapel was de- 
stroyed, because, having no steeple, it was taken 
for a conventicle. Burnet’s house, too, was at- 
tacked, and the Bank of England threatened. The 
riot, however, was happily put down without 
bloodshed, and at last the miserable trial came to 
an end by Sacheverell being found guilty. 

Kneeling at the bar before the Lord Chancellor, 
that high functionary thus pronounced sentence: 
— “You, Henry Sacheverell, doctor in divinity, 
shall be and you are hereby enjoined not to preach 
during the term of three years next ensuing ; and 
your two printed sermons shall be burnt before 
the Royal Exchange, at one of the clock in the 
afternoon, by the common hangman, in the pre- 
sence ofthe Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London.” 

Of course this was a punishment which the doc- 
tor was proud to receive, and which he deemed 
more of an honour than a disgrace. 

Sacheverell’s party exulted on this termination 
of the affair, and had illuminations and bonfires 
and regalings on barrels of beer. The beginning 
of the three years of his silence was spent in the 
enjoyment of contemptible popularity; and after 
being féted in London he went down into the 
country, where his journeys were like royal pro- 
gresses. ‘“* Magistrates, in their formalities, wel- 
comed him into their corporations ; and his guard 
of honour was frequently a thousand gentlemen on 
horseback. At Bridgenorth he was met by Mr. 
Creswell, at the head of 4000 horse, and the same 
number of persons on foot, wearing white knots 
edged with gold, and three leaves of gilt laurel in 
their hats. The hedges for several miles were 
dressed with garlands of flowers, and the steeples 
crowned with flags.” 

At the end of the three years’ silence, his printer 
gave him £100 for his sermon ; the House of Com- 
mons ordered him to preach before them, thanked 
him for his discourse, and the ministry gave him 
the rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. Such were 
the consequences of this great trial, which neither 
on the part of the prosecution or the arraigned 
had any associations of moral dignity to save it 
from the contempt and ridicule of posterity—ex- 
hibiting, as it did, a minister of holy things, prosti- 
tuting his talents, and squandering his influence, 
forgetful of “the great account.” 





SUNDAY ON THE RIVER. 
FatHer Trames figures under various similitudes 
and characters: poetically, he is a silver stream 
—sanatorially, he is a monster ditch of mud. 
When it suits the purpose of his detractors to say 
so, he is foul and offensive as a common-sewer, 
and men of science are astounded and horrified at 
the mass of decomposing filth and putrefaction 
that he holds in solution, and wonder that he does 
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not decimate the population of his shores with | 
pestilence. But when it suits others to sing his 
praise, he is the very source and fountain of health | 
and enjoyment ; to be borne on his broad breast | 
is an invigorating exercise, and to drink in the 
breeze that blows over his surface, is to quaff the 
nectar of health and youth. It is this latter cha- 
racter which the venerable river bears on a Sunday, 
especially a Sunday in summer time, when he 
may be supposed to put it on, just as a working 
man puts on his Sunday suit ; then he is no mal- 
odorous ditch of mud, but everything that is cap- 
tivating and agreeable ; and crowds, who at other 
times are seen to turn up their noses at the bare 
mention of Thames water, now rush to revel on 
his billowy tide, and find perfect satisfaction and 
enjoyment in the pastime. We are going to 
describe what to a serious mind cannot but be a 
melancholy scene ; but the sources from which our 
information is drawn enable us to warrant the 
picture to be a correct one. 

The boat, with her steam up, lies off the 
wharf under London Bridge. It is about half- 
past nine in the morning, and she will start in a 
quarter of an hour. Her deck is thronged with 
passengers of both sexes, and already all the 
fixed seats are occupied. The day is fine and 
clear, and the weather too sultry for any one to 
think of going below ; and as fast as the laggards 
come on board, each dives down to secure, if pos- 
sible, one of the folding stools, which are stacked 
up in the fore-cabin, for his special use. Amid the 
crowd on the deck a couple of newsmen are ac- 
tively hawking the Sunday papers, and a couple 
of boys are clamorous with quires of the penny 
weekly journals, half-price numbers of the comic 
sheet almanack, and sheet guides to the remarka- 
ble places on the river; while the match and tin- 
der boy is eager to sell his lucifers and cigar- 
lights. This merchandise is at length banished 
by the sound of the bell, the signal for starting. 
Then follows a hasty retreat of all who do not 
intend to travel, the moorings are let go, and 
after a few careful manceuvres with cables, paddles, 
and dangling swabs, round veers the head of the 
boat, and down stream it splashes and plunges 
towards the Pool. 

In less than a minute the vessel is buried from 
the view of thousand-eyed London Bridge, in a fo- 
rest of masts and rigging, and the boat is cautiously 
ploughing her way at a steady pace towards Black- 
wall. She slackens speed and stops at the Thames 
Tunnel, and takes a fresh party of passengers on 

ard, and in two minutes is again on her way. 
Again, on approaching Greenwich, she is hailed 
by a party in a boat, who are hooked on in 
the rear of the paddle-box, and quickly jump on 
the deck. In forty minutes after leaving London 
Bridge, she stops at Blackwall Pier, where a group 
of some fifty, who have come from the northern 
suburbs of London by railway, are waiting her 
arrival. When these have all managed to ship 
themselves, the decks are so crowded that there is 
scarcely room to stand; every seat is occupied, 
and numbers are forced below from the want of 
accommodation on deck. 

en the confusion has subsided a littlh—when 
the awning has been stretched over the “after 
deck,” and people have shaken themselves a little 
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into place—and when out of ear-shot of church- 
going and church-loving people—of a sudden the 
preparatives for music are heard. Then, by way 
of morning hymn, as a harmonious greeting to 
the cloudless sky, the dazzling sun, the dashing, 
sparkling billows, and the opening landscape, 
with its far grey hills spotted with village and 
hamlet, square old Norman church and ivied 
tower, rises some favourite polka or waltz. It 
is followed ere long by a drawing of corks, and 
the rapid passage of the steward, corkscrew in 
hand, to various parts of the vessel. The boat 
stops occasionally at some of the neat little 
towns that dot the river’s banks, and makes an ex- 
change of passengers, and towards noon, while the 
band are playing the Marseillaise, comes in sight of 
Gravesend, where a few minutes later the passen- 
gers land at the Town Pier. 

Every other house in the place almost appears 
to be a house of refreshment of some kind— 
dining-houses, however, being in the ascendant. 
Each, too, has its touter, who assures the visitor, 
in a manner that it would be unpolite to ques- 
tion, that his house is the noted house for liberal 
fare and moderate charges—or in terms to that 
effect. 

There is a magnificent prospect from the mount 
on which stands the old windmill, and it is pleasant 
on ordinary occasions to gaze thence upon the broad 
level plain stretched out like a map below, with 
the shining river, studded with unnumbered sails, 
winding through it, and vanishing in the far hori- 
zon beneath the warm haze of summer. The vi- 
sitor is warned to-day as he approaches, that he 
shall not have the solitary enjoyment of the spec- 
tacle. On approaching the foot of the mount, he 
finds that from base to summit it has in the course 
of the last few years been transformed from an 
isolated green mound, with a working windmill 
on the top, into a sort of perennial fair, covered 
with booths and drinking sheds, with shops and 
spectacles, with public-houses and eating-houses, 
with archery-grounds and rifle-galleries, and every 
kind of convenience for carrying on every kind of 
trade connected with the out-door amusements of 
not the most intellectual class of holiday-makers. 
Here a man weighs with a scale-beam, and offers 
you a certificate of your pounds and ounces, for a 
penny. Here another man will cut your profile in 
black paper, and mount it on card-board, for two- 
pence. Here a third offers you a scat in a flying 
machine, which will send you revolving round an 
airy circle sixty feet in diameter, in company with 
a dozen fellow-travellers. As the day advances, 
and the pilgrims to this Mecca of the work- 
ing Londoner flock to the breezy summit, all 
the various adjuncts of refreshment and _ recrea- 
tion come into demand, and the surface of the 
mound is literally covered by the rising inunda- 
tion. They fill the booths and sheds to overflow- 
ing—they devour the provisions, hot and cold, of 
host and landlord—they swarm on the roofs of the 
observatory and the galleries of the windmill, 
which latter has been metamorphosed into a huge 
beer and beef-dealing caravanserai—they lounge 
and lie sprawling in hundreds on the riverward 
slope of the hill—they whirl aloft in flying 
machines—they crack away at the butt with rifles 
—they send arrows at the target—they shy at the 
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gipsy’s “three sticks a penny ”—they weigh and 





are weighed to the tune of “ten stone,” “ fifteen | 
stone five,” and, amid roars of laughter, “ twenty | 


stone!’ All is excitement, and the air is filled 
with the clamours of a village fair. 

The town itself is everywhere redolent with the 
odour of boiled shrimps, which the dealers are 
busily packing into canvas bags for transporta- 
tion to London by the hands of the Sunday 
visitors. The flood of strangers continues to pour 
in by each successive boat; the dining-houses are 
crammed; the hotels are all full; the beer and 
spirit shops arerunning over. Open carriages are 
plying about for passengers, and at length, 
loaded with the more monied class of visitors, 
they drive off to Springhead, where strawber- 
ries and eream, and gardens and inland scenery, 
offer a contrast to dusty Gravesend. As the 
afternoon wanes, “ tea and shrimps for 9d.” 
come into demand, and the thousand and one 
places which offer that accommodation begin 
to show a sprinkling of customers, and ere long 
are tolerably well filled. 

Meanwhile, as evening comes on, the returning 
boats carry off again a considerable portion of the 
crowd; and the deck of each, as they leave the 
pier in successive half-hours, is more thronged 
than was that of its predecessors. Now, tlic bells 
ring out the Evening Service, and the towns- 
people of Gravesend are seen quietly gliding to 
their several places of worship. There happens 
at night to be a tent service in the upper part of 
the town, appointed for the special benefit of the 
multitude of strangers. The tent is overcrowded 
—it is plain that hundreds of strangers are pre- 
sent—and the utmost attention and decorum 
characterise the meeting. When it is dismissed, 
the hour is growing late, and the last boat is 
nearly on the point of returning. 

The sun is hanging like a red-hot ball on the 
verge of a dun cloud that spreads along the 
western horizon as the steamer retraces its way 
to London Bridge. Her cargo of passengers 
differs very much from that of the morning. 
She is not merely crammed, but literally choke- 
full; at last the captain, determined to take 
no more, gives the signal for starting. 
luckily the tide happens to be going out, and the 
vessel is not yet much further than Northfleet, 
when the sun disappears, and the gloom of twilight 
gathers fast around the company. 

Now follows a series of annoyances. There are 


probably not much fewer than a thousand pas- | 


sengers on board, and all are wedged so closely 
together that there is scarcely room to move a 
limb. At first there is a good deal of good- 
humoured though coarse joking ; but, when dark- 
ness comes on, and heavy clouds shut out the 
starlight, and the cold night wind sends a chilling 
blast and threatens a storm of rain, the temper 
undergoes a considerable modification, which is 
not for the better. Sotne are the worse for liquor, 
and some, quarrelsome in their cups, hurl defiance 
at each other, and are only prevented from fight- 
ing by want of space for the combat. 

Diving into the cabin below, there the press is 
if anything greater. Mothers with their babes and 
children have sought shelter there from the cold 
and the threatened rain, and these fill the surround- 
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ing seats, while the central space is occupied by a 
chorus of boozing disputants in the height of 
some drunken argument, which, as a dozen are 
bawling together, is not likely to be settled. The 
stifling alcoholic atmosphere of the place sends 
the visitors forth again to the deck, which, with 
no trifling labour, they at length regain. The 
boat advances but slowly against the ebbing tide. 
Outward-bound steamers tush by the vessel with 
the speed of an arrow, as it puffs and pants along 
with its heavy lading. It is past ten by the 
time it reaches Blackwall, and gets quit of a good 
part of its numbers, who are but too glad to 
vacate the crowded vessel. It then gropes darkly 
through the Pool, and the hour of eleven has 
struck before the crew get sight of the lamps of 
London Bridge, where the company may deem 
themselves fortunate in landing before the summer 
storm which has been brewing comes down. Some 
reach home about midnight ; and about that hour, 
it may be supposed, the servants of the company 
who work on board the steamers are released from 
their Sunday labours. 

Now, leaving out of the question all the appall- 
ing considerations that press upon a religious 
mind on contemplating such multitudes directly 
contravening a wise and benevolent command of 
God, and all arguments as to the propriety and 
moral wholesomeness of multitudes of men, 
women, and children, passing the Sunday in the 
way above described ; and supposing their right 
to be indisputable to make what use they please 
of their leisure—we ask again, “ What becomes 
of the equal rights of those whom they compel to 
labour for their pleasures?” The wharf-keeper, 
the steam-boat captain and crew, the waterman 
on the river, the inn-keeper, hotel-keeper, eating- 
house-keeper, the multitude of cooks, waiters, and 
subordinate servants, the small shop-keepers, 
stall-keepers, and owners of tea gardens—all have 
| the same inalienable riglits which the Sunday 
pleasure-taker asserts for himself. If he were 
sincere in his professions, he would on no account 
infringe these rights ; but, in taking his pleasure, 
would administer to his own wants, and never 
dream of setting his neighbour to work for his 
gratification. It is clear, therefore, that if he 
does not practically recognise the rights of his 
fellow, lie can have no solid grounds for the de- 
fence of his own; and that, in ignoring the privi- 
leges of others, he is doing all that lies in his 
powcr to undermine his own privileges. 

If it be objected against this conclusion, 2s we 
| have heard it objected, that it is optional on the 
| part of all those who labour in the promotion of 
| Sunday pleasure-taking, to do so, or not, as they 
think proper, we are bound to meet such objec- 
| tion with a flat denial. Ignorance only would 
| urge such a plea. It is rare, indeed, that it is in 
| the power of a tradesman who is not animated by 
| true religious principles to act otherwise in the 
| conduct of his business than as his neighbours and 
‘rivals in trade act. If any one doubts this, let 
| him consult the evidence which has been pub- 
| lished on this subject in a multitude of blue-books, 
; and he will be disabused of his error. But, sup- 
‘posing that were the case—supposing that all 
| these classes were quite free to act as they chose— 
| that they might aid in the furtherance of your 
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pleasures, or let it alone, on the Sunday—what, 
then, is your position as a Sunday employer? 
Only this: instead of a master empowered to 
enforce the relinquishment of a right, you are a 
seducer offering a bribe for its abandonment ; and 
if there be guilt (as we hold there is) in doing 
unnecessary work, whether for the sake of gain or 
not, on the day of rest, you are a tempter to the 
incurring of that guilt. 

But we cannot dismiss from consideration the 
moral and religious considerations that mingle 
with such a scene as that just described. Surely 
it is but a mockery of the name of pleasure to 
bestow the term upon an excursion of such a cha- 
racter, where mind and body alike are jaded— 
where often the money required for the family 
expenses is foolishly squandered —and where 
conscience, before it is blunted, must infix its ar- 
rows in the soul. 

Contrast, with a family spending its Sabbath in 
such a manner as the above, one where the pa- 
yents have attended the sanctuary, and trained 
their little ones in the knowledge and love of God. 
Compare, also, with such a scene as that we have 
painted, the rational enjoyment of a holiday, se- 
cured by the working man on a day where no 
divine sanctions are violated. Can it be doubted 
on which side the balance of true pleasure lies ? 
How awful, too, it is to contemplate the deaden- 
ing of the soul to spiritual pursuits, which such 
modes of spending the Lord’s day involve! or the 
spectacle of some of these multitudes suddenly 
summoned by death to the bar of Him who, for 
wise and benevolent reasons, has said, “‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keen it holy !” 


DR. DODDRIDGE. 


Great pains did Dr. Doddridge take to keep up 
an habitual sense of God, to maintain and increase 
the ardour of religion in his heart ; and to farnish 
himself, by many devout exercises, with spirit and 
resolution to go through the important and ar- 
duous labours of his station, which otherwise he 
could not have done. It is probable that some 
may treat such exercises as these with contempt, 
and think his time was very ill employed in them. 
I lament the ignorance and wretchedness of such 
persons; and could wish, by anything that has 
been here said, to awaken those who “ cast off 
fear and restrain prayer before God.” Others, who 
do not entirely neglect devotion, may think so 
much time spent in it unnecessary, and that such 
exercises are burdensome and uncomfortable. But 
he found them delightful and animating; and I 
am persuaded every serious Christian, who has 
made the experiment, and taken due pains to en- 
gage the heart, has found them so too. Be- 
sides his reflections upon them, I will add 
his public testimony to the pleasure of them: 
—*“The experience of many years of my life has 
established me in a persuasion, that one day spent 
in a devout religious manner is preferable to whole 
years of sensuality and the neglect of religion. 
the most considerable enjoyments which I expect 
or desire, in the remaining days of my pilgrimage 
on earth, are such as I have directed you to seek 
m religion. Such love to God, such constant ac- 





tivity in his service, such pleasurable views of what 
lies beyond the grave, appear to me, God is my 
witness, a felicity infinitely beyond anything else 
which can offer itself to our affections and pur- 
suits; and I would not, for ten thousand worlds, 
resign my share in them, or consent even to the 
suspension of the delights which they afford, dur- 
ing the remainder of my abode here.”—Life of 
Doddridge. 





A Fartnrvrn Motner.—A mother, whose chil- 
dren all bore the fruits of early piety, on being 
asked what the secret of her influence was, an- 
swered thus :—‘ While my children were infants 
on my lap, as I washed them, I raised my heart to 
God that he would wash them in that blood which 
cleanseth from all sin. As I dressed them in the 
morning, I asked my heavenly Father to clothe 
them with the robe of Christ’s righteousness. As 
I provided them with food, I prayed that God 
would feed their souls with the bread of heaven, 
and give them to drink of the water of life. When 
I have prepared them for the house of God, I have 
pleaded that their bodies might be fit temples for 
the Holy Ghost to live in. When they left me for 
the week-day school, I followed their infant foot- 
steps with prayer, that their path through life 
might be like that of the just, which shineth more 
and more unty the perfect day. And as I put 
them to bed, the silent breathing of my soul has 
been, that their heavenly Father would take them 
to his embrace, and fold them in his paternal 
arms.” 


ANSWER TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 


NO. VIII. 


Lutzen.—l. Lutetia; 2. Utrecht; 3. Tarsus; 4. Zante; 
5. Erfurt; 6. Newark. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
NO, IX. 

Aw ecclesiastic, a native of Ilchester, in Somersetshire. 
He was unequalled in his generation for learning of every 
kind. His marvellous discoveries caused him to be stigma- 
tised as a magician by the ignorant and superstitious. On 
that charge he was subjected to trying persecutions, which 
he bore with the maguanimity of a great mind, and justly 
earned the appellation of “the light and glory of his age.” 

1. The war-horse of a great conqueror. 

2. A Spauish general, infamous for the cruelty with 
which he obeyed the orders of his tyrannic prince. 

3. A hero, who, historians tell us, could do four things 
at once: listen, read, write, and dictate. 

4. The public display of athletic exercises by which an 
ancient nation computed time. 

5. The discoverer of the great law which governs the 
universe. 





HISTORICAL ENIGMA, 
No. X. 


A Romanist; a patron of the fine arts. Enlightened in 
intellect, yet. prejudice and superstition made him a for- 
midable opponent of truth. By an infamous commerce 
which he instituted, he reared a magnificent edifice, now 
reckoned one of the wonders of the world. 

1. One of two ancient states, whose rivalry desolated 
their country with long and bloody wars. 

2. A female sovereign of England. 

3. A learned bishop of Alexandria, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the third century. 



































THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varivties. 


—o—. 


Runnine Footmen.—* The running footmen drank 
white wine and eggs. One told me, fifty years ago, that 
they carried some white wine in the large silver ball of 
their tall cane or pole, which unscrews; that they could 
easily keep a-head of the coach and six in uphill and down 
countries (N.B. bad roads), but that in the plain they were 
glad to sign to the coachman with the pole to pull in, as 
they could not hold out: I have often wondered how he 
came to tell us little schoolboys at Croydon thus much. 
Since the roads have been made good, the carriages and 
cattle lightened, we have little of them; yet I remember 
he told us of vast performances, three-score miles a day, 
and seven miles an hour. They would probably now go 
farther in a day than a gentleman and his own horses, but 
perhaps take a little more time. The last exploit of one of 
them that I recollect was, the late Duke of Marlborough 
drove his phaeton and four for a wager from London to 
Windsor against one, and just beat him, but the poor 
fellow died soon. No carriage could have done Powell’s 
York journey. ‘They wore no breeches, but a short silk 
petticoat, kept down by a deep gold fringe.’—From Notes 
and Queries. 


Prart Fisnery.—Acapulco is celebrated for the pearls 
which are found on some islands lying twenty or thirty 
miles off. ‘The fishery is carried on in a very simple man- 
ner, by men who dive seventy or eighty feet deep into the 
sea, taking with them knives to loosen the pearl oysters 
from the rock, and baskets to put them in, and, after re- 
maining below one or two minutes, they come to the sur- 
fate again, with or without booty. The chief danger of 
the pearl-tisher is from sharks, which swarm round the 
coast, but which the fishers are very dexterous in escaping 
from. They always take with them a long rounded piece 
of wood, which, when they cannot get away by swimming 
or diving, they stick into the open jaws of the monster as 
he comes towards them, and they have then plenty of time 


to escape before he can recover from his peculiar kind of 
locked-jaw. The pearls are found, not in the shell, as is 
often asserted, but in the animal itself; the shell contains 


only mother-of-pearl. In many shells there is a kind of 
excrescence like pearl, but not really such; it proceeds 
from some other animal, and resembles the excrescences 
on leaves and plants. Although every one of these oysters 
contains the material of pearl, and sometimes as much as 
eight or nine, a fisherman may bring up many before he is 
lucky enough to get a really fine one; and the more there 
are in an oyster, the more certain it is that none of them 
are of much value.—A Lady’s Second Voyage rownd the 
World, by Ida Pfeiffer. 


Tur Motner.—It has been truly said, “The first being 
that rushes to the recollection of a soldier or a sailor in his 
heart’s difficulty is his mother. She clings to his memory 
and affection in the midst of all the forgetfulness and har- 
dihood induced by a roving life. ‘The last message he leaves 
is for her ; his last whisper breathes her name. ‘The mother, 
as she instils the lesson of piety and filial obligation in the 
heart of her infant son, should always feel that her labour 
is not in vain. She may drop into the grave; but she has 
left behind her influence that will work for her. The 
bow is broken, but the arrow is sped, and will do its 
office.” 


Lirs THE Wortp Over.—When Peter of Cortono 
was engaged on a picture for the Royal Palace of Petti, 
Ferdinand 11 particularly admired the representation of a 
sleeping child. “ Has your Majesty,” said the painter, “a 
mind to see how easily it is to make this very child laugh ?” 
And, suiting the action to the word, the artist merely de- 
pressed the corner of the lips and the inner extremity of 
the eyebrows, when the little urchin seemed in danger of 
bursting his sides with laughter, who in a moment before 
seemed breaking his heart with weeping. If this be true 
in the world of living men, slight, very slight are the 
causes that make or break the happiness of life. The 
touch of a brush can dim heaven with a cloud, or brighten 
the prospect of the fair horizon. 





Lientine tux Desert Frre.—A strange Bedawy, 
with an idiotic cast of features, now came from the 
neighbouring tent, carrying in his hand an instrument 
like a broken pickaxe. Passing through the circle of spec- 
tators, he advanced towards where we sat, and, when 
within a yard of us, raised his weapon and sunk it deep 
into the soil at our very knees. The whole thing was 
done with such deliberation and quickness that we both 
started back as if the blow had been aimed at our head. 
The Arabs laughed heartily at our fright, but the operator 
took not the slightest notice, and laboured away as if fran- 
tic, till he had excavated a considerable hole. Another 
Arab now came up, and threw in a few of the dry prickly 
shrubs that grow so plentifully in the desert; and then, 
applying match and tinder, soon had them in a blaze. A 
third threw in a cloakful of dry camels’ dung over the 
burning mass. The skirt of his under garment supplied 
the place of bellows, and fanned the heap into a brisk leap- 
ing flame. Thus they kindled the desert fire, and the 
half-naked Arabs gathered round it, spreading out their 
thin bony hands to catch the genial warmth, and then 
rubbing them with evident satisfaction. Ever and anon 
one of the circle would add fresh fuel, while others stirred 
up the smouldering embers with their: hooked sticks or 
massive clubs. The night wind, too, sweeping round the 
tent, made the flame leap and play like a thing of life, and 
sometimes sent showers of sparks and hot ashes into the 
beards of the little circle, occasioning a momentary confu- 
sion, followed by a hearty laugh.—Porter’s Five Years in 
Damascus. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIscovERIES OF A QUARTER OF A 
Crentury.—Within the last twenty-five years all the 
principal features of the geography of our own vast in- 
terior regions have been accurately determined : the great 
fields of Central Asia have been traversed in various direc- 
tions from Bokhara and the Oxus to the Chinese Wall; 
the half-known river-systems of South America have been 
explored and surveyed; the icy continent around the 
Southern Pole has been discovered; the North-western 
Passage, the ignis fatwus of nearly two centuries, is at last 
found ; the Dead Sea is stripped of its fabulous terrors ; the 
course of the Niger is no longer a myth, and the’ sublime 
secret of the Nile is almost wrested from his keeping. The 
Mountains of the Moon, sought for through 2000 years, 
have been beheld by a Caucasian eye; an English steamer 
has ascended the Chadda to the frontiers of the great 
kingdom of Bornou ; Leichardt and Stuart have penetrated 
the wilderness of Australia; the Russians have descended 
from Irkoutsk to the mouth of the Amoor; the antiquated 
walls of Chinese prejudice have been cracked, and are fast 
tumbling down ; and the canvas screens which surround 
Japan have been cut by the sharp edge of American enter- 
prise. Such are the principal results of modern explora- 
tion: What quarter of a century, since the form of the 
earth and the boundaries of its land and water were known, 
can exhibit such a list of achievements ? 


An Ow1’s Retanration.—Some time since one of my 
servants brought me an owl, which he had captured. It 
was a fine vigorous bird. I placed it on a side-table, where 
it sat with the solemnity of a judge; but a cat, that hap- 
pened to be in the room, eyed his lordship with no sort of 
reverence, and, watching her opportunity, when she thought 
he was wrapped in his intensest day-dream, she sprang on 
the table, and, seizing the breast of the dignified bird, was 
about to devour him; but, with surprising activity, he 
instantly liberated himself from the claws of his antago- 
nist, and, rising in the air a few feet, darted down rapidly 
on the back of the astonished cat, who ran round the room 
in agony, with her assailant riding triumphantly upon 
aw back, and pinching her severely with claws and 
peak, 


Frrenps.—In our prosperity real friends are wont to 
visit us only when invited, but in adversity they come of 
their own accord. 




















